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The People’s Choice? 


**AN American Presidential Convention is like noth- trolled. The whole proceeding takes on an undemo- 


ing else in the civilized world,” wrote one Brit- 
ish observer. He went on to assert that while the 
American method of nominating a President seems 
fantastic to the uninitiated, it nevertheless produces 
candidates with a wide popular following, and in time 
of crisis often provides great men.* He disagreed with 
an earlier visitor, Lord Bryce, who ob- 
served our electoral system and titled his 
chapter “Why Great Men Are Not Chosen 
Presidents.” 

Even to Americans, accustomed since 
childhood to the unique antics of an elec- 
tion year, the origin and organization of 
a national political Convention may be 
somewhat mysterious. How did we ar- 
rive at this method of choosing Presidential 
‘andidates? 

Nominating Conventions were not in the 
plans of the Founding Fathers, who ab- 
horred political parties in any case. It 
was their idea that wise men from each 
state would put their heads together and 
choose the best man for the job. This 
plan was followed for a time or two, but 
by 1800 political parties were flourishing 
and the electoral college was becoming a figurehead. 

In the early days nominations were made by a cau- 
cus of party members in Congress. It was the 
clamor against the undemocratic nature of this pro- 
cedure that led to the invention of Nominating Con- 
ventions, which would allow more voters to take a 
hand. The first national Convention to nominate a 
President was held by a minor party, the Anti- 
Masons, in 1831. The major parties followed suit, 
and by the 1840’s the convention system was firmly 
established. 

In practice, the Convention turned out to be sub- 
ject to abuses, and was not the miracle of democratic 
procedure in practice that it had been in theory. 
Around 1912 when enthusiasm for reform was great, 
it was widely thought that the Convention had seen 
its day and would shortly be replaced by the direct 
primary. Forty years later the prediction is still 
unfulfilled. 

Nevertheless every four years the Convention 
comes in for a good deal of criticism, principally on 
the basis that it is unrepresentative and_ boss-con- 


* Laski, The American Presidency. 


cratic air when the newspapers can report that this 
or that political figure controls so many delegates, 
and could swing the nomination to a particular can- 
didate if he saw fit. There are those who believe that 
nomination by direct primary would be more demo- 
cratic and less subject to machine control. 

On the other hand, the Convention has 
its defenders, who think that it is theoreti- 
cally sound and if it were more carefully 
regulated could do a good job of nominat- 
ing a President. In theory it is a repre- 
sentative body chosen by party members. 
Its supporters argue that the Convention 
helps to promote party unity by getting 
leaders together for deliberation. They 
also believe that since the primary purpose 
of the party leaders is to win, they must 
necessarily reflect the popular will in their 
choice. One bill now before the Congress 
would provide for a combination of pref- 
erence primaries in each state plus the na- 
tional Convention. 


Guide to Convention Organization 


An outline of Convention organization and procve- 
dure may be handy to have by the radio or TV set 
in the next few weeks. 

1. Who's there? 
REPUBLICANS 


Four delegates from each State, plus two for any Congress- 
man at large. One delegate additional for each Congres- 
sional District casting 1,000 or more Republican votes for 
President or Congressman in the last election. A second 
bonus delegate if 10,000 Republican votes were cast. 
Six delegates if electoral vote was cast for a Republican. 
Alaska has 3 delegates, D.C. and Hawaii 6 (plus 2 if a 
Republican delegate to Congress was chosen in the pre- 
ceding election). Puerto Rico has 3 and the Virgin Islands 
1. Total number of delegate votes: 1,206—Required to 
nominate: 604. 


DEMOCRATS 


Two delegates for each Senator and Congressman. Four 
additional delegates with 4% vote each if a state cast its 
electoral vote for the Democrats in 1948. Alaska, D.C., 
Hawaii and Puerto Rico have 6 and the Canal Zone and 
Virgin Islands 2. Total number of delegate votes: 1,230 
Required to nominate: 616. (Continued on page 2) 











From the 


PRESIDENT’S Desk 











Dear MEMBER: 


So many League Boards are asking questions about mem- 
ber participation in politicai party work that it seems in 
order to discuss the problem here. 


The Local Leader’s Handbook has a section on non- 
partisan policy. While it suggests criteria for judging 
whether a Board member, by party connections, jeopardizes 
the non-partisan character of the League, it does not lay 
down hard and fast rules. It suggests that with this guide 
the local Board on the basis of familiarity with its own 
community attitudes and situations must make the decision. 
We have indulged in some expert “buck-passing” as a result 
of placing the final decision on the local Board. The local 
League writes the state League for advice. The local and 
the state frequently pass it on to the national office. We 
in turn pass it hurriedly back to the local. If by any chance 
anyone along the line suggests a firm answer, no one likes it, 
whatever it is. The indications are that the League is only 
human and wants to eat its cake and have it, too. 


At the risk of creating some dismay, it seems to me a 
completely clear statement is now in order. The surest way 
to safeguard the League’s non-partisan character during a 
major election period is to have no League leaders doing 
any sort of political party or campaign work. 

This may seem an arbitrary statement and an abrogation 
of our firm belief that all citizens should work in the party 
of their choice. However, in most Leagues there are no 
more than 25 women serving in positions ~f League leader- 
ship, Board members, unit chairmen, etc. /t is only these 
few out of the total local membership that are urged either 
to refrain from party work or resign from their League jobs. 

So far it is relatively easy and clear. The picture becomes 
somewhat foggy when a League Board looks me firmly in 
the eye and asks—“What about husbands and families?” 
Should a League leader resign if her husband or father or 
brother is actively engaged in campaigning, party work, or 
turning for office? Probably most of us are likely to bristle 
a bit, for we believe women should be independent. The 
fact remains that we are affected by the activities of our 
families and the better part of wisdom is to recognize it. 
{ can say this much—I believe a League leader should resign 
her position during the time her husband is engaged in 
campaigning or important party work. But I must “pass 
the buck” when it comes to other male relatives. Curiously 
enough the question of mothers and sisters has never been 
brought to my attention! 


Few elections in our history have been as intensely im- 
portant as this one. Few have engendered such high feelings, 
keen interest, and diverse attitudes. Sufficient reason, I 
believe, for the League to bend over backwards to protect 
its non-partisanship, for it is one of our priceless possessions. 
It has enabled us to devote our attention to public questions 
and to solutions in the public interest without regard to 
partisan or special concerns. It has made it possible for 
the League to include people from both parties and those 
without a party. It has helped build an organization which 
is unprejudiced, objective, influenced only by hard facts and 
dedicated solely to successful self-government. 








MRS. MARTIN A. ROW 


The sudden death of Betty Ann Row 
is a severe shock to all who knew her. 


An unswerving and selfless dedication to the whole 
concept of self-government for the benefit of the 
individual human being was Betiy Ann Row’s out- 
standing characteristic. Her tireless devotion to this 
cause in general, and to the League of Women Voters 
in particular, her intellectual attainment, her bound- 
less good humor and personal humility made her a 
source of great inspiration to those of us privileged 
to be associated with her. 

My own sense of gratitude to her is profound in- 
deed, for she was, I think, a vital example of some of 
the greatest assets an individual can have. She had 
tremendous personal courage; she believed ways 
could be found to do whatever needed to be done; she 
unfailingly carried more than her share: she lov2d 
and believed in people and she gave of herself to 
them unsparingly. She was a truly great human being 
and a cherished friend. 

Percy Maxim Lee. 























THE PEOPLE’S CHOICE? (Continued) 


2. What is the usual Convention procedure? 


Each Convention will open with a keynote address by a 
prominent leader, designed to whip up enthusiasm for the 
battle to come. When this is over, each state is allowed to 
designate a representative to each of the four key com- 
mittees: Credentials, Permanent Organization, Rules, and 
Resolutions. The Credentials Committee has the important 
responsibility of deciding which disputed delegations to 
seat—a decision which can materially affect the outcome of 
the Convention. The Resolutions Committee must agree 
upon a platform. 

While the committees are at work, Convention oratory 
gets under way. At each mention of a popular candidate's 
name his supporters will organize demonstrations, hoping to 
convince the undecided that this is the man. 

Once the committee reports are accepted the permanent 
organization goes into effect and nominations are in order. 
The roll is called by states, and each state can put in a 
name or second a nomination. After this the balloting 
begins—again on a roll call by states. Sometimes pre- 
Convention commitments are such that a candidate is nom- 
inated on the first ballot. This is most often true when an 
incumbent President is a candidate. Otherwise, the first 
ballot is the time when all the favorite sons are nominated, 
and upon the subsequent decisions of the state delegations 
originally pledged to a favorite son, the final outcome may 
well be decided. One or two dramatic shifts on the second 
or third ballot can start a “bandwagon”, and the nomina- 
tion may be quickly completed. At other times the forces 
are so evenly balanced and proponents of major candidates 
unwilling to give in, that balloting can go on for a long 
ime. 

_ When the Presidential candidate is chosen the Conven- 
tion goes on to choose a Vice-presidential nominee—usually 
someone who can “balance the ticket”. ; 

With these responsibilities and a few others attended to 
the Convention delegates can go home to prepare for the 
last lap of the presidential race. 








NEW . . Voters Service poster 
(paper, four colors, 18” by 24”, 
15¢) . . try it in store windows 
and on booths . . wonderful 
addition to the Servicemen’s Vot- 
ing Information Kit . . Over 
1200 Kits now in use . . Have 
you ordered yours?(30¢) . 

Both from the national office. 


Congressional Roundup 


HE second session of the Eighty-Second Congress 

wound up in a pell-mell rush as the Republican 
Convention began. After months of dilatory sessions 
hampered by excessive absenteeism, a great deal of 
major legislation was passed at the last minute. It 
was difficult for members of Congress to keep track 
of what was being done during the last three or four 
days of the session. Bills and conference reports were 
adopted which had not yet been printed. Late on 
July 5 the Senate was enacting laws without a quorum. 
The performance was such as to raise grave questions 
in the minds of participants and observers about the 
Congressional procedures which permit such election 
year irresponsibility. 

There were indications throughout the session that 
many Congressmen are now inclined to limit the par- 
ticipation of the United States in the United Nations, 
and to reduce other international commitments. Large 
cuts were made in the Mutual Security Program. The 
use of appropriated funds for participation in the In- 
ternational Materials Conference, which has been 
allocating raw materials among friendly nations, was 
specifically forbidden. Several strong attacks on the 
reciprocal trade program developed. The McCarran 
Immigration Act, passed over a presidential veto, 
limited the entrance of refugees and displaced persons 
into the U. S. 


INTERNATIONAL LEGISLATION 
1. Mutual Security Program (P. L. 400): 


(in round figures) 


Budget request Congress Congress 
submitted to Authorized Appropriated 


Congress 
Military aid $ 5.35 billion $46 billion $4.2 billion 
Economic aid and 
Technical Assistance 25 * a i. * 


U.N. Technical Ass’t. 
U.N. Children’s Fund. . 
League action: Urged Congress to make adequate appro- 
priations to carry on the U.S. Point Four program and to 
strengthen collective security. Also urged more emphasis 
on the U. N. technical assistance program. 


2. U. N. Appropriation (H. R. 7209): The House adopted 
an amendment limiting the U. S. contribution to one-third 
the total U. N. budget. The Senate modified this to allow 
a year’s grace before the provision goes into effect. Final 
agreement was on the Senate version. 

League action: Opposed limitation on the U.S. contribution 
to the U. N. 


3. Immigration bill (Public Law 414): President’s veto 
was overridden by the House June 26, 1952 (278-113) and by 
the Senate June 27, 1952 (57-26). 


16 million 15.7 million 9 million 
“ “ 6 “ 


4. International trade bills: 


a. Section 104 of the Defense Production Act (P. L. 
429) was continued with a modification which will some- 
what relax the limitation on imports of cheese and dairy 
products. The conferees emphasized that the restrictions 
are not to aply to commodities which do not compete with 
domestic products. 

b. Tuna fish tariff (H. R. 5883): Passed the House Oct. 
15, 1951. Defeated in the Senate June 24, 1952. 

c. Customs Simplification Act (H. R. 5505): This bill 
passed the House Oct. 15, 1951. The Senate Finance Com- 
mittee held hearings, but action was indefinitely postponed. 
League Action: Opposed Section 104 and the Tuna fish 
tariff; supported the Customs Simplification bill. 


DOMESTIC LEGISLATION 
The Federal Budget 


Appropriations: As Congress wound up work on 
appropriations bills the chairman of the House Ap- 
propriations Committee estimated that around $10 
billion had been cut from the President’s budget for 
the 1953 fiscal year, beginning July 1, 1952. The 
biggest cut, totaling $4.7 billion, was made in the De- 
fense appropriations. Other large cuts include those 
made in the funds for the Independent Offices ($709 
million cut); Army Civil Functions, including the 
projects of the Army Engineers ($128 million cut) ; 
State, Justice, and Commerce Departments and the 
Judiciary ($227 million cut); and the Labor Depart- 
ment and the Federal Security Agency ($196 million 
cut). Foreign aid funds were reduced from the origi- 
nal request by about $2 billion. 


Regular appropriations made in this session of Con- 
gress total over $71 billion, of which $46.6 billion is 
earmarked for defense. 


Budgetary Reforms. On April 8, 1952, the Senate 
passed $. 913, sponsored by Senator McClellan (D., 
Ark.) to create a Joint Committee on the Budget. The 
House refused to consider a companion bill (H. R. 
7888), sponsored by Representative Colmer (D.., 
Miss.). These bills would have provided a joint com- 
mittee with sufficient professional staff to carry on 
year-round investigation of the budget. 


No action was taken on the following proposals: 


1. The Economy Act of 1952, (S. 2602, H. R. 6441), 
sponsored by Senator Humphrey (D., Minn.) and Repre- 
sentative Roosevelt (D. Lib., N. Y.) providing for roll call 
votes on all appropriations bills, and making changes in the 
form of the budget as presented to Congress. 


2. A Joint Committee on Defense Appropriations (S. 
Con. Res. 50), sponsored by Senator Lodge (R., Mass.) to 
keep a continual check on defense expenditures. 


Defense Production Act (P. L. 429): The need for con- 
tinuing controls was hotly debated until just before 
the old law expired. The final decision was made by 
House and Senate conferees June 28 and signed by 
the President June 30. Wage and price controls were 
extended 10 months to April 30, 1953, Credit controls 
were removed on consumer goods (Regulation W) but 
were continued on housing (Regulation X). However, 
housing controls will also be lifted if the rate of house- 
building falls below 1.2 million a year. Federal rent 
controls will continue until September 30, 1952, and, 
in areas where local governing agencies take specific 
action to continue them, to April 30, 1953. The power 
to establish priorities and allocations for scarce mate- 
rials will continue until June 30, 1953. 


The controls bill curbed the authority of the Wage 
Stabilization Board and specifically requested the 
President to use the Taft-Hartley Act in an effort to 
end the steel strike. 


Hoover Commission Proposals. Reorganization Plans 
#1 (placing Internal Revenue Collectors under Civil 
Service) and #5 (reorganizing the D. C. government) 
were approved. 








Plans, #2, 3, and 4, placing under Civil Service the 
Postmaster, the Customs and Treasury officials, and 
U. S. Marshals, were rejected. 

Hearings on nine other reorganization bills were 
held by the House Expenditures Committee but no 
action was taken. 


OTHER LEGISLATION 


1. Soldier Voting (S. 3061 and H. R. 7488) bill to extend 
voting rights to members of the Armed Forces, passed Senate 
June 30, 1952; failed to pass the House. 


2. Presidential Primaries: 

a. §. 2570 and H. R. 6539: bills to aid the states in 
holding direct presidential primaries. Senate postponed 
indefinitely July 3, 1952. 

b. H. J. Res. 366, S. J. Res. 125, 145: Constitutional 
amendment to establish mandatory presidential primaries. 
Hearings were held in both Houses, but no action taken. 


3. Encouragement of voting (H. R. 7571, S. 3435): bills 
to encourage voting by use of Post Office cancellation slo- 
gans. Senate passed July 3, 1952. House on July 2 post- 
poned action indefinitely. 


League Action: Statement submitted July 1, 1952 endorsed 
this bill in principle. 


4. D. C. Home Rule (S. 1976); House District Committee 
subcommittee voted May 9, 1952 to table this Senate-passed 
bill to give D. C. residents an elected city council and school 
board, a non-voting delegate to the House of Representa- 
tives and a Mayor appointed by the President. Discharge 
petition failed to receive enough signatures. 


League Action: Supported S. 1976. 





See... “YOU TOO CAN BE THE LIFE OF THE 
PARTY” in the August Woman’s Home Companion 
. based in part on League experiences. 


This is the last issue of the VOTER until September. 
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